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In this article, I argue that despite common assumptions that peace education efforts 
achieve social change, it is often a normalizing, nation-building project that obscures 
hierarchies of power. Focussing on a lesson from a popular peace education program 
currently used in Canadian schools, I have analyzed the convergences between peace 
and citizenship education and consider the implications of pedagogies that encourage 
peace as a personal choice and responsibility. I call for an approach to peace 
education that promotes critical thinking on how knowledge is produced. 
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On suppose communement que la promotion de 1' education pour la paix fait evoluer 
la societe, mais I'auteure soutient dans cet article qu'elle est plutot un projet national 
normatif qui camoufle des pouvoirs hierarchiques. A I'aide d'une legon faisant partie 
d'un programme d' education pour la paix tres utilise dans les ecoles canadiennes, 
I'auteure analyse les convergences entre la paix et 1' education a la citoyennete et 
s'interesse aux implications des pedagogies qui encouragent la paix comme un choix 
et une responsabilite personnels. Elle prone une approche qui favorise la pensee 
critique au regard du mode de production du savoir. 

Mots cles : education pour la paix, citoyennete, developpement d'un pays, production 
du savoir, protestation non violente. 
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Peace education is generally framed as an approach that challenges 
traditional models of education by encouraging critical thinking, 
resistance, and change (Bar-Tal, 2002; Harris & Morrison, 2003; Shapiro 
2002; Synott, 2004). Given its goals of promoting justice, caring, and non- 
violence, peace education is a field that has attracted little criticism and 
has been largely regarded as a beneficial and progressive educational 
intervention (Gur-Ze'ev, 2001). In Ganada, peace education is 
increasingly being packaged together with or implemented through 
citizenship education (Bickmore, 2002; Ganadian Gommission for 
UNESGO, 2002). This alliance makes sense when one considers that 
these two fields share some key common goals. As I have argued, 
however, when peace education is embedded within a citizenship 
framework, it can easily be co-opted for promoting loyalty to the state 
and its institutions. Moreover, whereas citizenship education has always 
been explicit and overt about its nation-building aims (Evans, 2003; 
Glaze, Hogwarth, & McLean 2003; Mitchell, 2001; Osborne, 2005), such 
goals are more insidious when approached through peace education. 

In this article, I have explored one popular and innovative peace 
education program: Cultivating Peace in the 2P* Century (Glassroom 
Gonnections, 2002) and more specifically, one of the lessons it includes 
called Taking Action. This lesson is structured around A View from the 
Summit (National Film Board of Ganada, 2001), a documentary film that 
focuses on the 2001 Free Trade of the Americas (FTAA) summit in 
Quebec Gity. The film is meant to give students "a real life case study in 
political activism, demonstrating concepts such as diversity of tactics, 
violent versus non-violent protest, views of security, human rights, social 
justice and the strengths and weaknesses of democracy" (Glassroom 
Gonnections, 2002, p. 12). I focus on these Cultivating Peace in the 2P‘ 
Century materials to make three interrelated arguments. First, using a 
critical theoretical framework that reveals the limits of peace education, I 
argue that despite common assumptions about peace education efforts 
striving for social change, in practice it is often a normalizing project that 
obscures hierarchies of power. Second, focusing on the Taking Action 
lesson and its accompanying film, I use a framework for identifying 
different types of citizenship education programs (Westheimer & Kahne 
2004) to argue that despite its justice and participatory citizenship 
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themes. Taking Action encourages a personal responsibility type of 
citizenship in students and that this reinstates rather than challenges 
relations of power. Third, I argue fhaf encouraging Canadians fo fhink of 
fhemselves as peaceful world cifizens, an idea fhaf is already widely 
adopted in the national imagination, can have the effect of reproducing 
hegemonic discourses and elides Canadian complicity in global 
suffering. 

INTERROGATING CULTIVATING PEACE IN THE 2pT CENTURY 

Cultivating Peace in the 2P‘ Century, an innovafive program wifh sfudenf 
acfivifies, feaching resources, and a compilation of films, all promote 
active, peaceful, democratic citizenship in grade 10-12 social sfudies, 
hisfory, civic, and world issues classes (Glassroom Gonnecfions, 2002). 
The Cultivating Peace maferials are produced by Glassroom Gormecfions, 
a non-profif organization fhaf provides free learning resources fo 
publicly funded schools. 

Like mosf peace education programs, fhe Cultivating Peace in the 2P‘ 
Century program (henceforfh Cultivating Peace) promofes an educational 
approach fhaf challenges fhe sfafus quo. Glassroom Gormecfions defines 
ifs mandafe as one "dedicafed fo insfigafing positive sociefal change by 
sfrengfhening fhe education and parenfing of Ganada's youfh" 
(Glassroom Gormecfions, 2002, p. 5). The program sefs ifs objecfives in 
ferms of "real sociefal fransformafion" and defines ifself as a program 
fhaf aims for "fundamenfal change" (p. 5). Wifh ifs dual goals of 
culfivafing peace and promofing active cifizenship. Cultivating Peace also 
represenfs a currenf example of how fhe fields of peace education and 
cifizenship education are increasingly being broughf togefher. 

The Glassroom Gonnecfions organization developed fhe Cultivating 
Peace program collaboration wifh feachers' nefworks and major 
educational organizations and in response fo fhe "fragic evenfs of 
Sepfember 2001 and fhe escalation of conflicfs around fhe world" (p. 6). 
The educational program is exfremely popular and has been very well 
received. On ifs websife, Glassroom Gonnecfions sfafes fhaf fhe firsf of 
fhe fwo Cultivating Peace modules (fhe one fhaf includes fhe Taking Action 
lesson) was delivered fo 85 per cenf of secondary schools across Ganada 
in Sepfember 2002^ and fhaf ifs office confinues fo be flooded wifh 
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requests for the materials. The materials gained additional prominence 
when the organization received a National Peace Education Award by 
the Canadian Centres for Teaching Peace (Classroom Connections, 2002). 

At the outset of this critique, two caveats are necessary. The first has 
to do with the challenge of fairly representing the broader aims and 
strengths of the comprehensive Cultural Peace program while focussing 
narrowly on just one lesson. Overall, I believe the Cultivating Peace 
materials are useful for facilitating social and political awareness. Most 
impressive are its attempts to historicize and contextualize issues of 
violence. Fore example, the program addresses the interlocking causes of 
violence through a handout on the social constructions of masculinity 
(Classroom Connections, 2002, pp. 24-25). It also includes a lesson that 
presents a definition of violence that extends beyond direct physical 
forms to include the indirect mental and psychological forms of violence 
perpetuated through social and political systems.^ The program also 
delves into some potentially contentious subject matter. One example is a 
lesson on the causes of war and violence in which a piece by ecofeminst 
scholar Vandana Shiva asks if terrorism could be "the human equivalent 
of the abnormal behaviour of 'cannibalism' animals exhibit under factory 
conditions" (Classroom Connections, 2002, p. 22). By raising such 
relevant yet difficult issues, the Cultivating Peace materials rightly 
estimate the contemporary Canadian high-school population as 
politically perceptive, possessing a capacity for more than a simplistic 
understanding of the social and ethical issues. 

The second caveat pertains to undertaking any critique of peace 
education. Discussions I have had with educators in the field have 
indicated that to question the sanctity of peace education is, in effect, to 
align oneself with repression and violence. These interactions, though 
merely anecdotal, have revealed something to me about the 
defensiveness regarding the unquestioned righteousness of educating for 
peace and non-violence. By pointing to the taken-for-granted merits of 
peace education, I do not intend to diminish the importance of working 
to end violence. Rather, my intention is to show that unreflective 
assumptions about the goodness of peace education can foreclose any 
understanding of how it might perpetuate structural and pervasive 
inequity. 
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THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK: PEACE AND CITIZENSHIP 
EDUCATION 

What is peace education? In their updated edition of a leading book on 
peace education in North America, Harris and Morrison (2003) define if 
as a mulfi-disciplinary field, encompassing diversify educafion, conflicf 
resolufion, civic and democrafic educafion, and violence-prevention. 
Perkins (2002) sfresses fhaf fhe aims and approaches of peace educafion 
are exfensive and vary greafly according fo fhe socio-polifical confexfs 
wifhin which if is pracfised. Whaf unifies peace educafion as a field are 
fhe relafed goals of promoting a culfure of non-violence^ and 
confribufing towards a "more hopeful and inferdependenf world" 
(Harris & Morrison, 2003, p. 227). 

A greaf deal of fhe literature on peace education, particularly the 
writing by North American scholars, is full of praise and convicfion of its 
merits (Bickmore, 2002; Harris & Morrison, 2003; Roche 2003). Given the 
objectives of my arficle, I was more inferesfed in literafure fhaf offers a 
more complex analysis of fhe challenges and shorfcomings of peace 
educafion. For example, some scholars who consider fhaf fhe goals of 
peace education are too broad have critiqued its vague and elusive 
notions of increased tolerance, personal undersfanding, and fhe 
accepfance of difference as overly simplisfic approaches fo pressing 
global problems (Bar-Tal, 2002; Solomon, 2002). Berio wifz (2002) 
observes fhaf "scholarly and acfivisf peace organizafions fend fo remain 
overwhelmingly Euro-American, Chrisfian, and middle-class" (p. 61) 
and fherefore confradicf peace education's aims fo be inclusive and 
diverse. Perkins (2002) offers an imporfanf critique fhaf challenges fhe 
nofion fhaf violence and war emerge ouf of ignorance or lack of 
undersfanding. In his view, peace educafion can be effecfive only in fhe 
rare insfances where bofh of fhe conflicfed parfies see if as producfive. 
For Perkins, fhis poinfs to the paradoxical and ineffectual reality where 
everyone can agree to peace, so long as it is on their terms. 

A few nofeworfhy scholars have explored fhe limifs of fhe liberal 
humanist paradigm on which peace education is founded fo show how if 
depends on essenfialisf, universal, and naively idealistic principles of 
seeking equalify and jusfice for all humans. For example, Synoff (2004) 
has observed fhaf as an educational philosophy, peace educafion is 
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formulated through a benign view of human nature as essentially good. 
Gur-Ze've (2001) contends that the modernist underpinnings of peace 
and non-violence education can only be unravelled through a 
postmodernist framework that transcends the usual liberal 
presuppositions about the unquestioned goodness of peace education. 
He suggests that peace education is no different from any other regime 
of truth that produces subjects, knowledge, and values. Moreover, Gur- 
Ze've argues that the moralizing politics that unite both left and right 
supporters of peace education are better understood as a "fortification" 
of the existing order and not a challenge to it (p. 320). In presenting 
peace education as a normalizing project that enables hierarchical and 
asymmetrical relations, he puts forth the bold claim that peace education 
is not only ineffective at challenging violence, but perpetrates violence. 

The picture that starts to emerge from the critical writing on peace 
education suggests that, contrary to how it is popularly represented and 
how it is vociferously defended by those who teach it, peace education is 
not straightforward, not transformative, and certainly not always good 
in any pure or absolute sense. 

As I have indicated, peace education shares some important features 
with citizenship education. Indeed, peace education is sometimes framed 
as an approach or orientation to citizenship education (Ganadian 
Gommission for UNESGO, 2002; Harris & Morrison, 2003; Ontario 
Ministry of Education & Training, 1999; Perkins, 2002). Some of the 
common goals they share include the promotion of an active democratic 
citizenship, helping students to develop to think of themselves as 
members of a global community, and teaching about diversity, tolerance, 
and human rights (Heath, 2002; Ontario Ministry of Education & 
Training, 1999; Sears & Hughes, 1996). As with peace education, critical 
writing on citizenship education also shows it to be an approach that 
perpetuates and obscures relations of power (Fraser, 1996; Mitchell, 
2001). Furthermore, following a growing movement in the United States, 
Ganadian schools have recently been reinstating character education 
under the broad category of citizenship (Glaze, Hogwarth, & McLean, 
2003). Importantly, the approaches of character education set out to 
alleviate social problems by teaching such values and virtues as 
obedience to authority and patriotism. Boyd (2004) understands this 
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emphasis on character as a conservative move that focuses attention 
away from power fhereby diminishing fhe achievemenfs of feminisf, 
anfiracisf, and anfi-oppression educafional approaches. 

There are fwo addifional poinfs fhaf can be gleaned from fhis 
liferafure review. Firsf, peace and cifizenship educafion are increasingly 
merging and being approached fhrough models of educafion fhaf sef 
fheir aims on characfer building. One implicafion of fhis convergence is 
fhaf fhe nofion of peace is likely fo be conceived as a virfue or characfer 
fhaf individual cifizens acquire and nof a complex social and polifical 
condifion fhaf is fraughf wifh ambiguifies. Secondly, fhe liferafure 
reviewed for fhis article suggests that the overall trend in the areas of 
peace, cifizenship, and characfer educafion, separafely or in any 
combination, is a conservative one fhaf enables fhe reproduction of fhe 
sfafus quo. 

METHODOLOGY 

The analysis I presenf follows fhe mefhodological guidelines puf forfh by 
Michel Foucaulf (1972, 1982, 2000) which suggesf fhaf power is besf 
sfudied by examining how discourses are fransmiffed and subverfed, 
how knowledge is produced, and how subjecfs are formed. Sfuarf Hall's 
(1997, 2001) application of fhis mefhodology is mosf relevanf for my 
purposes because if focuses on fhe discourses fhaf are fransmiffed 
fhrough visual represenfafions. As such, I follow Hall's approach fo 
discourse analysis by asking how fhe effecfs of represenfafions shape 
knowledge fo privilege cerfain subjecf positions fhrough which viewers 
are likely to imagine themselves in specific ways. I also employ a 
framework developed by Wesfheimer and Kahne (2004) in which fhey 
argue for fhe necessity of idenfifying fhe differenf polifical and 
philosophical aims fhaf underpin various cifizenship educafion 
programs. In brief, Wesfheimer and Kahne's framework idenfifies fhree 
kinds of cifizenship educafional programs: justice-oriented programs, 
which give sfudenfs opporfunifies fo analyze and undersfand fhe roof 
causes of social, economic, and polifical problems; participatory 
programs, which prepare sfudenfs fo engage in community-based civic 
participation efforts; and personally responsible programs, which focus on 
behaviours and fraifs such as honesfy, integrify, and self-discipline. 
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"TAKING ACTION": A DESCRIPTION OF THE FILM AND LESSON 

The Taking Action lesson is structured around the A View from the Summit 
film (National Film Board of Canada, 2001). The cenfral fheme of fhe film 
is various forms of profesf fhaf are presenfed fhrough differenf 
perspectives and activities fhaf fook place af fhe FTAA summif in 
Quebec Cify. Following fhe defianf wave of direcf action fhaf emerged 
from fhe 1999 demonsfrafions againsf fhe World Trade Organization in 
Seattle (Klein, 2004), the organizers of fhe Quebec Cify summif expecfed 
violenf profesfors fo be disrupfive and fhe evenf was fherefore highly 
publicized. A View from the Summit addresses fhese tensions and 
examines the debate at the heart of fhe confroversy, fhe use of violence in 
profesf. If capfures fhe fearful and charged afmosphere fhaf surrounded 
fhe summif. The film is described by its distributors as follows: 

Quebec City prepares to host the three-day Summit of the Americas... a four- 
kilometre fence has been erected, cutting off the Upper Town from the rest of the 
city.... Helicopters buzz ominously overhead. It looks as if the historic Quebec 
capital is under siege.... Meanwhile, militant anarchists are preparing for 
confrontations with authorities, as well. Officials are concerned that some 
protestors will attack the security barricades. The local population fears the 
worst. Will the Quebec capital become a battleground? (National Film Board of 
Canada, 2001) 

The cameras follow several main characfers in fhe days leading up fo 
and during fhe summif, each of whom offers a differenf vision of fhe 
democrafic process. For insfance, fhe film infroduces fhe audience fo 
young members of an anarchisf movemenf called Convergence of Anfi- 
Capifalisf Sfruggles, who use a diversify of profesf facfics, including 
obsfrucfion and disrupfion. The film confrasfs fhese acfivisfs' views wifh 
fhose of anofher group, Qperafion SalAMI, who claim fhaf fhey will 
sfricfly adhere fo a non-violenf mandafe and fhaf fheir profesfs againsf 
fhe FTAA will nof be pursued "af all cosfs." The film also juxfaposes 
perspectives and concerns of fhe acfivisfs wifh supporfers of free frade 
who were attending fhe summif, and wifh fhe commander of fhe Surefe 
du Quebec, fhe main police unif responsible for keeping fhe peace. The 
fension builds as viewers see fhe escalafing anfagonism among differenf 
acfivisf groups, confronfafions befween armed police and defianf 
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protesters- followed by riot squads forcibly arresting and dragging away 
profesfors who cross fhe line. 

Whaf fhe film also depicfs is fhaf fhe profesfs were ineffecfive af 
shuffing down fhe meefing. Excepf for fhe inconvenience of having fo 
pass fhrough some added securify measures, fhe summif attendees in fhe 
film appear fo conducf fheir business largely unaffecfed by fhe profesfs. 
Moreover, some of fhe summif affendees shown express fhe perspective 
fhaf fhe profesfors were froublemakers who fhoughflessly soughf fo 
disrupf fhe meefing rafher fhan engage in a consfrucfive dialogue abouf 
any legifimafe concerns. According fo fhe film, a positive oufcome fhaf 
resulfed from fhe profesfors' demands was fhe developmenf of a 
"democracy clause"^ fo profecf fhe participafing counfries. However, fhe 
film ends by displaying fexf fhaf sfafes: "Human righfs organizafions 
called fhe democracy clause weak buf deemed if a small sfep forward" 
(National Film Board of Canada, 2001). 

The Taking Action lesson explicify slates its objectives as wanting 
students to adopt strategies that promote a culture of peace (Classroom 
Connections, 2002, p. 45). Pedagogically, fhe maferials seek fo achieve 
fhis by provoking fhoughf and discussion on issues of democracy, 
violence, and various sfrafegies of dissenf. For example, sfudenfs are 
asked fo consider and discuss fhe following excerpfs from fhe film: 

What do you think of the following statement: "If you have a democratically 
elected Hitler, you have the obligation to disobey"? 

At the close of the segment, the crowd is heard chanting, "This is what a 
democracy looks like!" Are the actions of the police in response to the protest 
acceptable within a democratic, open and just society? (Classroom Connections, 
2002, p. 51). 

Students are also asked to organize various action statements that range 
from leffer-wrifing fo bombing on an accepfable/unaccepfable 
continuum (p. 46). This activity is meant to be followed up wifh 
discussion quesfions fo allow sfudenfs fo explain and lisfen fo each 
ofher's responses. 

In anofher of fhe suggesfed classroom activities provided in Taking 
Action, sfudenfs are given a handouf fitted "Assessing fhe Profesf" fo lisf 
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the protest actions they observed in the film and indicate on a grid 
whether each action is justifiable or unjusfifiable and effecfive or 
ineffechve. To give sfudenfs some knowledge abouf fhe free-frade issues 
af fhe hearf of fhe profesfs, sfudenfs are supplied wifh a one page "FTAA 
backgrounder" (p. 49). This handouf lisfs fhe following four specific 
concerns of people who oppose fhe FTAA, each of which is explained in 
a brief paragraph. 

1) Corporafe inferesfs have been heard buf public inferesfs have nof, 

2) The agreemenf will undermine labour righfs and cause furfher job 
loss, 

3) The agreemenf will increase environmenfal desfrucfion, and 

4) The FTAA gives corporations too much power (p. 49). 

This acfivify is designed to help sfudenfs clarify fheir individual 
positions regarding differenf fypes of polifical acfions. 

PEACE AS PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITY 

Wesfheimer and Kahne's (2004) framework sfresses fhe imporfance of 
distinguishing befween fhe broad specfrum of approaches fhaf fall under 
fhe heading of cifizenship education. Af fhe core of fheir argumenf is fhe 
idea fhaf various approaches have differenf implications for education 
for democracy insofar as cerfain "visions may privilege some polifical 
and ideological perspectives of cifizenship over ofhers regarding fhe 
ways problems are framed and responded to" (Wesfheimer & Kahne, 
2004, p. 263). To help identify various approaches, fhey delineafe fhe 
defining feafures and imporfanf differences befween "jusfice-orienfed, 
"parficipafory," and "personally responsible" cifizenship educafion 
programs. 

Jusfice-orienfed cifizenship educafion approaches, Wesfheimer and 
Kahne (2004) argue, give sfudenfs opporfunifies to analyze and 
undersfand fhe inferplay of social, economic, and polifical forces, presenf 
sfudenfs wifh opporfunifies to weigh differenf opinions and argumenfs, 
and expecf sfudenfs fo address and undersfand fhe roof issues of social 
problems. Alfhough fhe information fhaf sfudenfs are supplied wifh on 
fhe roof causes of fhe FTAA summif profesfs is superficial af besf (e.g.. 
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the backgrounder described earlier), the pedagogical approach put forth 
by Taking Action does, in some respects, correspond to the justice- 
oriented citizenship model because it offers sfudenfs differenf 
perspecfives fo consider fhrough open-ended quesfions. 

According fo fhis framework (Wesfheimer & Kahne, 2004), 
parficipafory cifizenship programs seek fo prepare sfudenfs fo engage in 
communify-based civic parficipafion efforfs. If could be argued fhaf in 
presenfing sfudenfs wifh a range of protesf facfics, fhe Taking Action 
lesson does prepare sfudenfs in fhis way. Furfhermore, as ifs fifle 
suggesfs, wifh ifs focus on political activism fhe Taking Action lesson is 
easily aligned wifh fhis model of cifizenship educafion. Indeed, fhe 
encouragemenf of acfive, democrafic cifizenship exfends beyond fhe 
Taking Action lesson and is a recurring fheme fhaf runs fhrough fhe enfire 
Cultivating Peace program. A salienf example is an acfivify called "AA 
(anfi-apafhy), a 12-sfep program for recovering apafhefics" designed fo 
gef sfudenfs acfively involved in communify and political organizing'’ 
(Classroom Connections, 2004, p. 34). As such, fhe enfire program can 
readily be considered fo be primarily aimed af parficipafory cifizenship. 

I confend, however, fhaf despife fhese imporfanf links befween 
Taking Action and jusfice-orienfed cifizenship or fhe parficipafory 
cifizenship models, if is besf described as a personal responsibilify 
citizenship program. This model, which is the most conservative of fhe 
fhree, focuses on 'Teaching individual virfues, values, and behaviours 
such as honesfy, infegrify, and self-discipline" and offen overlaps wifh 
characfer and moral educafion approaches (Wesfheimer & Kahne, 2004, 
p. 241). In particular, fhe pedagogies fhaf fhe Taking Action lesson 
proposes for encouraging sfudenfs fo adopf a personal position vis-a-vis 
various sfrafegies of profesf clearly sifuafe if wifhin a personally 
responsible cifizenship model. This becomes evidenf when one reflecfs 
on how sfudenfs mighf judge fhe various forms of profesf presenfed in 
fhe film. If is significanf, for example, fhaf fhe images in fhe film make 
clear fhe consequences and risks fo individuals parfaking in violenf 
profesf. By cenfrally posifioning violence and fhe sanctioned use of force 
fo confain it, the film nof only serves fo show young people fhe range of 
facfics available fo challenge injustice, buf also displays fhe power of fhe 
sfafe's police enforcemenf fhereby feaching sfudenfs fhaf nof adhering fo 
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state-sanctioned methods of peaceful profesf resulfs in harsh 
consequences. Similarly, images of gas-masked, counfer-culture acfivisfs, 
mosf of whom appear fo be young middle-class sfudenfs faking pleasure 
in being defianf make if difficulf fo imagine fhaf milifanf profesf facfics 
would seem jusfifiable fo mosf sfudenfs. My poinf here is fhaf a non- 
violence subjecf-posifion is being privileged fhrough fhese 
represenfafions and fhaf fhe lesson's acfivifies are nof as open-ended as 
fhey firsf appear. In effecf, sfudenfs are required fo make a simplisfic 
individual choice befween fhe lesson's implicif violence/non-violence 
binary^ rafher fhan engage in complex analyses of fhe issues. 
Undersfanding fhaf sfudenfs (and teachers) exercise agency and 
resistance in how they interpret such lessons, it is fair fo assume fhaf 
fhrough fhis lesson, many, if nof mosf, sfudenfs will come fo fhink of 
fhemselves as freefhinking individuals who choose fo exercise fheir 
democrafic righfs peacefully. In Taking Action, peace is fhus presenfed as 
a virfue or fraif acquired, indeed culfivafed, fhrough individual choice 
and a personal orienfafion fo which individual sfudenfs will commif. 

Whaf difference does if make if, as I have been arguing. Taking Action 
is an example of fhe personally responsible model of cifizenship 
education, rafher fhan jusfice-orienfed or parficipafory? Affer all, some 
would argue fhaf fhe goal of promoting peace is a worfhy one, 
regardless of whaf aims are behind if. The imporfanf difference is fhaf in 
fhe personal responsibility approach the onus is on individual shifts in 
consciousness rather than substantive structural change. Taking Action 
should, therefore, nof be assumed as a lesson wifh fhe pofenfial fo affecf 
significanf or fransformafive change. 

RE-PRODUCING A PEACEFUL CANADIAN CITIZENRY 

Thai fhe Taking Action lesson falls info fhe personally responsible model 
of cifizenship educafion has significanf implicafions for quesfions of 
nafionalism as well. The film, A View from the Summit (National Film 
Board of Canada, 2001), depicfs a governmenf / people separation 
fhrough images fhaf highlighf fhe spatial and ideological divisions 
befween fhe public, represenfed by fhe profesfors oufside fhe barricades 
on fhe sfreefs, and fhe sfafe officials inside meefing and mingling af fhe 
Quebec City Hilton In addition, the representations of fhe federal and 
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provincial police suggest they did use some excessive force to contain the 
crowd. The film makes fhis asserfion repeafedly nof only via fhe 
adversarial profesfors buf also by fhe peaceful ones who remarked fhaf 
fhe large police presence was akin fo fhose of fofalifarian regimes 
(Nafional Film Board, 2001). 

Despife fhese unflaftering and confroversial represenfafions, 
Cifizenship and Immigrafion Canada, Canadian Herifage, and fhe Royal 
Canadian Mounfed Police have all sponsored fhe Cultivating Peace 
program (Classroom Cormecfions, 2002, p. 6). Taking info considerafion 
fhaf fhe process of sponsoring such a program involves exfensive 
consulfafions and meefings fo debafe fhe use of fhese maferials in public 
schools, fhe decision fo provide funding for fhe Cultivating Peace 
maferials is a curious one. If implies fhaf fhe program was ulfimafely 
deemed complimenfary fo fhe govemmenf's mandafe. 

If has been argued fhaf subjecf-making pracfices and mofion-making 
pracfices are mufually consfifufive (Foucaulf, 1994; Goldberg, 2002). 
Wifh fhis in mind, governmenfal sponsorship of Cultivating Peace 
warrants further critical reflection on how the lesson, which encourages 
students to think of fhemselves as peaceful, mighf confribufe fo fhe 
Canadian projecf of nafion-building. When one considers fhaf 
educafional maferials in Canada already feach fhaf peacefulness is a 
characferisfic fhaf Canadian people and fhe Canadian nafion possess in 
abundance (Monfgomery, 2006), if becomes apparenf fhaf fhe Cultivating 
Peace educafion program is very much wifhin fhe dominanf frame of 
educafional pracfices, furfher revealing fhaf peace educafion is nof 
always a change-driven enferprise. The failure fo challenge myfhologies 
fhaf imagine Canada fo be peaceful reinforces Canada's false nofion of 
ifself as being more involved in and concerned wifh global issues fhan 
ofher Wesfem counfries (Kymlicka, 2003). Such a discursive nafionalisf 
posifioning has maferial implicafions insofar as if perpefuafes racialized 
nofions of Canadian irmocence (Razack, 2004). More imporfanfly, fhe 
lesson fails fo quesfion how nafional idenfify is consfifufed fhrough 
violence (Mackey, 2002). The lesson serves, rafher, fo reinforce and 
normalize fhe exisfing self-congrafulafory concepfion of Canada as 
quinfessenfially peaceful and fhereby obscures fhe violence Canadians 
nof only perpefuafe, buf also benefif from. 
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CONCLUSION 

Classroom Cormections (2002) makes clear that the lessons contained in 
their resources "will not magically transform our world" (p. 7). Rather 
the materials are developed with the more realistic goal of encouraging 
even one sfudenf "to think about things in a new way and to question 
the violence she or he sees around them" (p. 7). In focusing closely on fhe 
represenfafions of profesf and non-violence in fhe Taking Action lesson 
and fhe film, I have argued fhaf alfhough if appears fo presenf sfudenfs 
wifh daring and radical subjecf matter fhrough open-ended pedagogies, 
fhe lesson is in facf rafher conservative in ifs aim fo feach sfudenfs fo be 
good, governable citizens. This is nof fo suggesf fhaf educafional 
insfifufions should nof encompass a personal responsibility dimension 
that encourages students to act in ways that do not cause harm to others. 
My objective rather has been to point to the incongruity between the 
Cultivating Peace (Classroom Cormections, 2002) program's stated aims of 
promoting critical fhinking and "moving a sfep closer fo change" (p. 7) 
and ifs effecfs of privileging familiar and widely circulating discourses 
and knowledge. 

As mentioned earlier, fhis crifique is nof meanf fo obscure fhe 
sfrengfhs of fhe Cultivating Peace program, buf rafher poinf fo ways if 
could be made sfronger. Insfead of merely naming "racism" as a cause of 
violence® (Classroom Cormections, 2002, p. 8), a more challenging and 
fransformafive approach would be fo explicifly address fhe pervasive 
racialized hegemony fhaf is cenfral fo nafion-building in Canada. 
Furfhermore, fo encourage sfudenfs fo fhink in new ways requires 
helping fhem identify knowledge production processes. An educafional 
approach fhaf fruly seeks change enables sfudenfs nof only fo quesfion 
fhe violence fhey see around fhem, buf also fo crifically consider fhe 
dominanf sysfems of fhoughf fhaf esfablish fhe ways violence can be 
undersfood. To move in fhe direction of change, peace educafion musf 
also help sfudenfs to understand how national identity is socially 
constructed and to question what national and global imaginings of 
Canadians as peaceful serves fo obscure. 
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NOTES 


second module was developed and made available online and 
through the Classroom Connections organization in 2004 (see 
www.cultivatingpeace.ca ). 

^This is a one-page handout available online from the Cultivating Peace 
website under "additional lessons": http://www.cultivatingpeace.ca/cpmaterials/ 
takingaction/addllessons.html 

Problems of violence are approached at three different levels: 
peacekeeping, peacemaking, and peacebuilding (see Harris &c Morrison, 2003, p. 
11 ). 

‘‘Some of this description of the film comes from the National Film 
Board of Canada website: http://www.onf.ca/trouverunfilm/fichefilm.php?id= 
50992(§!:v=h(§!:lg=en(&:exp=${view)%20AND%20${summit) 

Hhis clause states: "The maintenance and strengthening of the rule of 
law and strict respect for the democratic system are at the same time a goal and a 
shared commitment and are an essential condition of our presence at this and 
future Summits. Consequently, any unconstitutional alteration or interruption of 
the democratic order in a state of the Hemisphere constitutes a fundamental 
obstacle to the participation of that state's governments in the Summit of the 
Americas process." (Quebec City Ministerial Declaration, Article 4, in Classroom 
Connections, 2004, p. 47). 

Hhis particular activity can be found in the second module of the 
Cultivating Peace series that was distributed in 2004. This module is largely 
dedicated to presenting students with how-to tools for numerous actions such as 
building a website, lobbying for change, or writing letters to the editor. 

^A violence/ non-violence binary was already constructed through 
media reports at the time of the summit. 

®In a section entitled "Causes of War and Violence," racism is listed as 
one of nine possible causes, along with human nature, resources, class conflict, 
learned behaviour, socio-cultural differences, fundamentalism/extremism, and 
retaliation/escalation (Classroom Connections, 2002, p. 26). The explicit use of the 
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term racism is noteworthy given the vague references to cultural difference and 

ethnic conflicts that prevail in many educational materials. 
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